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Education and Management of Youth 
among the Earlier Nations. 
NO. Vi. 

(Continued from No. 31, Vol. 1.) 
EGYPT. 

But little is known of youth in 
ancient Egypt, and the accounts 
of modern travellers, are as bar- 


| stroyed. 








ren as the earlier recerds. 

They were instructed by Priests 
at public schools, and brought up 
to the occupation of their fathers; 
but we can find no description of | 
the discipline of those schools. 

The recent history of Egypt, | 
will furnish us at some appropri- 
ate opportunity, a sketch for our 
foreign department. 


YOUTH OF SPARTA, OR LACEDEMON. 


A few of the ruins of Sparta 
are now visible, in Morea, South 
of Greece. Who that has reada 
page of history, does not frame in 
his mind the picture of a Spartan 
Youth; his gladiatorial strength, 
his unbending fortitude, his rever- 
ence for age? But the view is 
not all lovely. Ferocity and sel- 
fishness disfigure it, and the quiet 
sacrifices of a well regulated mind 
are an infinitely finer study 

Many of our readers are doubt- 
less familiar with the subject to 
which we refer. To some, how- 
ever, it may be new, and to oth- 
ers, the fact of how much light the 
torch of Christianity has thrown 
on the subject of Education, and 
how much wiser is the teacher of 
a modern village school in the dis- 
cipline of the mind, than the re- 
nowned Lycurgus, may be inter- 
esting.’ 

Well formed infants in Sparta 





were conveyedto public nurses, 
the deformed and sickly were de 


Perhaps no illustration 
will show the folly of the latter 
plan more, than the fact, that Dr. 
Samuel Johnson was deformed 
and sickly in infancy. 

Atthe age of seven, they were 
sent to public schools, one of the 
boys was chosen captain over each 
class. They dressed alike, were 
not allowed a choice of food, went 
barefoot, and slept on rushes. No 


| timidity or fretfulness was tolera- 


ted. The captains were allowed 
to correct the class. The mas- 
ters conversed with them at table, 
and they were obliged to give 
ready answers in a few words.— 
The coarsest food was provided 
and no complaints permitied. 

When a scholar first entered the 
dining hall, the eldest person in 
company, pointed to the door and 
said, **Vothing spoken here must 
go that way.” 

They were whipped oncea year 
at the Temple of Diana, and the 
boy, who bore the punishment 
with the most fortitude, came off 
victorious. This whipping took 
place in public, before their pa- 
rents. Plutarch affirms, that he 
has seen children die under this 
experiment, without uttering a 
groan. 

The boys were permitted to steal 
from each other, but if they allow- 
ed themselves to be discovered, 
were punished for their want of 
dexterity. 

At twelve years of age they 
were removed to another class.— 
They had mock-fights, (as Gold- 
smith calls them) but they seem 
to be veal, for they sometimes lost 
their eyes, limbs, and even lives in 
those battles. They remained un- 
der this discipline until they were 
thirty years old, and were not al- 





lowed before that age to marry or 
he soldiers, orhold any public of- 
fice. 

The management of girls was 
equally severe. They were obli- 
ged to be constantly employed un- 
tilthey were twenty years old, 
and were not allowed to marry un- 
til after that time. They had their 
active exercises as well as the 
boys. They ran, wrestled, pitch- 
ed the bar, &c. before the people. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, 
how sad an effect this mode of ed- 
ucation must have had on the fe- 
male character, although it produ- 
ced heroic women, The “‘soft an- 
swer that turneth away wrath,”’ is 
more desirable than all the laconic 
speeches of the Spartan heroines. 





For the Southern Rose Bud. 
CREEKS, 
Mrs. Editor, 

The common pronunciation of 
this Indian name is not such as is 
uttered by the Indians themselves. 
I had occasion to learn this fact 
last winter from three of that tribe 
who were strolling in our streets. 
They came into my piazza, and 
begged for some bread. I asked 
them if they were Catawbas. ‘No,’ 
said they, ‘Kweeks.’ I then repeat- 
ed the name after them, at which 
they all appeared delighted, and 
came up and shook my hands for 


joy. In order to be sure I was 


right, 1 said to them, not Creek? 
‘‘No, no,” they replied, ‘‘Kweek, 
Kweek.”” The common mode of 
Writing and pronouneing this name 


- undoubtedly descended from some 


early visiter of the'tribe, who took 
no pains to copy accurately the 
sounds which he heard. In like 
manner, I understand the Chero- 
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kee tribe call Libemeclvill Chelo- 
kees, not Cherokees. 


Yours, A.B.C. 





ITEM, 
FANCY FAIR, 

Al the Hanover-Square Rooms. 

The Queen of England, on the 
19th of June, presided at one of 
the Tables or Stallsat a Grand 
Fancy Fair. given for the relief of 
distressed Foreigners iff London. 
Her Majesty and suite went in 
three carriages. The crowd be- 
came so great, that it was meccs- 
sary to refuse entrance after the 
first hour. 


PENNY WEAGAZINES. 


Some interesting facts are pre- 
sented ina late Edinburgh Re- 
view, respecting the circulation of 
these little periodicals in England. 
They are published every Satur- 
day, each number containing a- 
bout ten pages, and five or six en- 
gravings. They are intended 
principally for the poor. It is 
considered a happy feature of the 
times, that these little Magazinas, 
being very extensively circulated 
and eagerly read among the poor, 
contain neither personal slander, 
nor any species of scurrility— 
ueither party-discussion, whether 
political or religious, nor invective 
of any description against men or 
things—nothing to excite the pas- 
sions, to influence or corrupt. Of 
one of these Magazines, two hun- 
dred thousand are .sold weekly? 
Two others number sixty thousand 
each. Here there are three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand of these 
weekly publications actually sold 
to persons, who only purchase 
them in order to gratify a thirst 
for useful and pleasing informa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the small- 
ness of the price to each subscri- 
ber, yet about three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, orone million, two 
hundred thousand dollars, are paid 
every year by the poor in Eng- 
Jand for these unpretending pub- 
lications. Each subscriber at the 
end of the year, finds himself ip 
possession of a volume of five or 
six hundred pages, with upwards 
of three hundred excellent engra- 
vings, for which he has only paid 
about a dollar anda half As 








every subscriber is supposed to 
lend his Magazine to his friends, 
or to purchase it for the use of his | 
family, it is calculated that one of 


fe 
SS 


these workshas atleast a million | 


of readers. 





For the Southern Rose Bud. 
Every thing happens for the best. 

“My dear daughter, I am afraid 
that you will be disap pointed in 
the pleasure you anticipated this 
evening, as you perceive it rains 
very hard.” 

aS | hope not, Mother, although 
I see no prospect of its holding 
up, and you know I canunet go in 
the rain: however, I will try to 
bear the disappointment as well as 
I can.”’ 

‘‘Be assured, my dear, every 
thing is done for the wisest pur- 
poses, and that if you are disap- 
pointed in going you will reap 
some advantage {rom it,’ 

‘‘I cannot see how my not going 
to the party will profit me in the 
least, but 1 will endeavor to be- 
lieve so,” 





“No my dear, perhaps you can- | 


not, but there is One who can, and 
if you are not engaged, I will re- 
late to you an ‘anecdote, which 
will illustrate, what I have been 
telling you.’ 

‘*Last year, a friend of mine en- 
gaged tu go with a large party to 
the ‘Theatre, and they had all 
promised themselyes a great deal 
of pleasure, as a distinguished 
Actor intended to perform; how- 
ever, in the evening such a storm 
of wind and rain arose, that they 
all determined to postpone their 
visitto another occasion, except 
one gentleman, who said he did 
not care for any of the elements, 
and that he would go. Thut night, 
they were aroused by a great noise 
and tumult, which they found pro- 
ceeded from a fire in the other end 
of the city, but when they en- 
quired where the fire was, what do 
you think was the answer? The 
Theatre where they had all inten- 
ded to go, had_ accidentally 
caught fire, and the wind being 
very high, the whole building, to- 
gether with some other houses 
near it, were demolished, and that 
gentleman who despised wt Ele- 
ments, escaped with difficulty.” 





“Well, mother, whenever lam 
disappointed in future, I will not 
repine, but recollect ‘that ever 
thing happens for the best.’’ 

THE UNKNOWN. 


For the Southern Rose Bud 
THE LITTLE RED BAG. 


Dear Mrs. Editor, 

I send you a little red bag with 
a dollar in it, because I think 
when you know all about it, you 
will wish to see it. When the 
Rose Bud first promised to bloom 
for children, a certain little girl, 
not much more than five years old 
said, ‘‘Oh, mother, do let me take 
get”? ‘Yes,’ said her. mother, 

‘but you must pay for it yourself. ” 
Now, her mother allowed her a 


certain sum of money aweek,; of 


this a part always went to ‘‘chari- 
ty.” She had at that time a little 
fund laid by: with that she paid 
for the firstwolume. Since then, 
her money has been always divi- 
ded. into three portions: one for 
charity, one for the Rose Bud, and 
one for herself. She has gone a- 
way this summer, but before she 
went, left her Rose Bud purse, 
for me to send the contents to you, 
for the second volume. What do 
you think ofher example? **** 

Savannah, dug. 22. 

[The Editor of the Southern Rose Bud 
will always look with tender interest at the 
**lytle red purse,’’ noW in her possession, 
and promises not to spend its contents, un- 
less she shou!d be reduced to pov — 4 





FRENCH EXTRACT. 
“Une bonne pensée renouve- 
lée dans le calme du matin, sera 
en quelque sorte un ange gardien, 
qui veillera sur vous dans la jour- 
nee.’ 





LUCY DASH, IN SCEIOOL. 

When called by her 
to recite, she turns round to her 
companions and makesa wry face. 

She keeps her elbows at work 
each side of her in recitation, to 
induce the young ladies to prompt 
her. 


Her badge of distinction is an. 


ink spot. 
When her teacher asks her how 


many pronouns there are, she says, 


“the Demonstrative, the um-er, 
the ar-er,’’ and then is seized with 
a fit of coughing. 


Teachers. . 
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She has a tolerable memory, 
and by dint of catching a sentence 
from each of her class, makes out 
her composition, 


She manages to get her difficult | 


sums worked out by a friend. 

it you were to look in her desk, 
you might see a well-thumbed 
novel, or some ‘forbidden fruit.” 


For the Southern Rose Bud. 
POOR FEIpc. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


Paulina went one day, to spend 
a few hours with her cousins; as 


she reached the door, they were | 


just driving from the house a poor 
little dog, which had once been 
such a favourite with them, that 
they fed it on the greatest delica- 
cies, and never would let it sleep 
but on a nice cushion. 

‘‘What are you going to ds with 
poor Fido?” cried Paulina. “Oh! 
the vile animal!” said her cousin 
Emily. ‘‘Look how frighttul he 
has grown! I would not let him 
stay in the house for the world; 
Iam going to give him to those 
boys at the door: and I do not 
care what they do with him, for 
my brother Charles has Just given 
me a little beauty.—Come in, aad 
i will show him to you.” ‘Stop, 
do stay a moment,’’ said Paulina: 
“f beg you will not give Fido to 
those wicked boys: they wil] tor- 
ment him to death. Give himto me, 
and I will take himto my little 
hospital, and nurse him as long as 
he lives.” Fido had gone into the 
Kitchen, (where young ladies and 
dogs have certainly nothing to do,) 
and the cook, who was very busy, 
preparing fora great dinner, had 
thrown some boiling water over 
his head and back, and scalded 
him in such a dreadful manner, 
that no one thought he could live 
through the day. Emily was so 
much enraged with the cook, and 
shed so many tears when she saw 
her pet suffering so much, that eve- 
ry one thought she had an excel- 
lent heart, and was really attached 
to her dog; but as soon as he was 
cured, and she found he had lost 
an eye, and had no hair on his 
back, she could not bear the sight 
of him. Fido was beaten out of 


the hall,obliged to look for bones, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








and sleep in a corner, on the 
stairs; and at last, if Paulina had 
not come in time to save him, he 


would have been given up to half 


a dozen wicked boys, who would 
have tormented him to death. 
Paulina was much displeased with 
her cousin from this circumstance, 
for her character was very differ- 
ent from Emily’s. 

She was so humane and com- 
passionate towards persons and e- 
ven animals, when suffering, that 
every one loved her. She had a 
little hospital for sick or lame ani- 
mals. It was composed of a dog, 
whose paw had been broken; a 
cat, whose ear had been bitten off, 
by a great rat which it had caught, 
and a blind squirrel. Beside 
these, she had in a cage a little 
sparrow, whose wings had been 
broken by a bird of prey; and as 
it could not fly to the bottom ef its 
cage for water, or food, she made 
a little ladder for it, so it’ could 
jump up and down when it pleased. 
She had besides a linnet, which 
had been almost frozen to death, 
and never recovered the use of its 
fect: but it did not sing the less 
gaily, so it was well fed, and ta- 
ken care of. She had also several 
lame fowls and ducks, that lived 
very comfortably in her yard, be- 
cause she took care of them her- 
self and did not trust it to any 
one else, 


Pavlina felt the greatest pleas- 
ure in giving these poor auimals 
all the comforts she could, and her 
father and mother, to encourage 
her benevolent disposition, in- 
creased her pocket-money, that 
she might be enabled to buy corn 
for her fowls, and seed for her 
birds.. Her brothers too, who 
were at College, often sent her 
presents. . 

As she grew larger, her human- 
ity exercised itself towards other 
objects, and asher heavenly Fa- 
ther had given her the means of 
doing good, she felt pure delight 
in being generous, and receiving 
marks of gratitude wherever she 
went. She was loved by her 
neighbors, rich as well as poor, 
and was happy herself, because 
she tried to make others so. 

Savannah. +? 


—_——— ——_———_—— 
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Error of the Press. 

In the Foreign Department of the las: 
number, for ‘‘wilds of Liberia,’’ read 
‘*wilds of Siberia.’’ 


TO CORRUCSPONDENTS. 
Remittancés. from Camden, $2; from 
Red Hill, $1. 








(COMMUNICATED.) 

Solution of the very ingenious enigma 
which uppeared in the Southern Rose Bud 
of 21st September. 

Why should I, who 
am above you, and not 
your equal, stoop to you, 
who are below me. 
JUVENIS. 
Conundrums. 

8. Why is a button hole like a cloudy 
day? 

9. Why is a dancing-master like a cook? 

10 Why is a proud woman like a mu- 
sic-box? 

11. Why isa cobbler, who has lost his 
tools, like a ruined man? 

12. Why is aman in love like a lob- 
ster: 





ANAGRAM. 
Read me forwards, 1 am the highest 
point of every thing, read me backwards, 
searcely dny thing is deeper. 


— 


For my Youngest Readers. 














JAMES AND TIDO. 

(Written for them by a child of 10 years.) 

James was a little boy. He had 
a dog that he called Tido. One 
day, his mother asked him if he 
would not like totake a walk with 
her? He said, ‘*Yes, ma’am.”’ 
His mother dressed him, and he 
called Tido, but his mother said, 
he must not carry Tido, because 
he would trouble her. James did 
not say, Tido shall go; but said, 
“You may doas you please ma’- 
am.”? So they left Tido and they 
went to walk, and his mother said, 
he had been a good boy, and that 
she would give him a book, and 
told him, that he must try to teach 
Tido toread, He said he would; 
and then they went home, and he 
called Tido, and Tido came, and 
he said, ‘*Tido, say A. B. C.” and 
Yido barked three times, and his 
mother said, that he must go to 
bed, and teach ‘Tidothe next day. 
== —————— ——~ —__} 

Return of Deaths within the City of 
Charleston from the 14th to the 21st 
Septembcr. White 6; black and color 
ed 3—total 9. 
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OE LGLINAL POBbrsgY. 


THE CROW-MINDER OF THE SOUTH.* 


Alone, amid the far spread field he stands, 
Heaven’s arch above, an amphitheatre 
Of woods around. Wide his domain, and fair; 
But no companionship hath he, for he 
Must scare the very birds away, whose notes 
Are meet for company. 


The Mocking bird, 
Herald or partner of his walk, must leave 
Him here; nor shall he list again its cadence, 
*Till, warbling near his lowly hut, the bird 
Pours forth orchestral tones ambitiously , 
At midnight hour, upon his drowsy ear. 





The Lizard, creeping on the blighted tree, 
The Jazy Worm, unearthing its slow volume, 
The Ant, which builds its sandy monument, 
The Butterfly, a passing traveller, 

And e’en the Snake, that shines in motlied hues, 
Or Frog, retreating from the burning sand, 
Or shining Beetle, will he welcome now. 


Few are his cares, nor, irksome his employ. 
Just far enough remov’d to watch his prey, 
Mis bird-trap tempting lies—the Oriole there, 
The Goldfinch, Waxbird, and like forms of grace, 
He snares, to gain a trifle for the prize. 
‘The prison of the finny race, he weaves; 
Or, on his basket’s growing plaits he toils, 
Counts o’er his gains, and whistles out his joy. 


The forest trees, that stand like centinels, 
Send out a murmur pleasant to the ear. 
‘Lhe ‘Turtle Dove, that seems to mourn, but whose 
Low tone is whisper’d tenderness is there. 
V'rom thence the venturous Ground-Pigeon comes, 
And with a little band of feathered friends, 
Steals cautious to the rice-fields tempting range, 
When, faithful to his charge, the ‘‘minder’’ shouts, 
With arms uprais’d, and frighted they retire. 


There the Blue-Jay, the ‘‘feather’d harlequin,’’ 
‘Trims his rich crest, and pipes his mimic song; 
While, hidden mid damp brakes, the Cuckoo’s note 
With harsh monotony assails the eas. 

There the Woodpecker, busy Epicure, 

Bores with his beak the insect’s barky home, 
Affrights them with his feign’d but startling cry, 
Then coolly riots with his darting tongue, 

And taps at intervals the hollow tree. 


But the field-minder, idly busy, heeds 
Nor knows the sounds sweet to the Poet's ear; 
Tho’, when the Crow’s coarse note is nearer heard, 
And his dark form wheels o’er the sunny field, 
Or varied pilferers, glide with stealthy wing, 
In softer guise, to rob the planter’s toil, 


*Crow-minders are chosen from the young or infirm. What- 
ever may be their age they have a picturesque air in their wide 
solitude. ‘The Crow-minder, on account of his easy office, is 
kept in the field all day; while the slaves, who have tasks as- 
signed them, are seen returning, at most seasons of the year, be- 
tween 11 and 5 o’clock, according to their industry. 














Then lifts*ie high again his warning voice, 

And waves his tawny aris, and beats the air, 
While, the foil’d plunderers turn in circling flight, 
And seek the forest’s screening shades agoin. 

What are his thoughts, that lone one, as the Sun 
O’er-tops the pines, and wakes the woods to joy? 
What are his thoughts, when thro’ the long, long blaz 
Of summer's noon, he sits in solitude? 

Right glad is he, when the dark laborer comes. 

W ith hoe upon his arm—his task well done, 

And gives a passing greeting to the boy. 

Fall glad to see the mastiff from the chase 

Run with his whining welcome; and willingly, 
With passing negro, or with truant dog, 

Shares the plain food, cook’d near his blighted tree 


Think not the boy is vacant in his mood; 
He muses on relationship, and friends; 
He pians the evening game, the sabbath prayer, 
He learns from nature's volumes lessons true, 
Foretells the storm, the harvest too—and things 
That ‘scape the world’s philosophy be knows. 
There, more than in the city’s jostling throng, 
He feels a present Deity. The moon, 
Flooding his homeward track with gentle rays, 
Looks in his bosom on a sky-bound soul; 
And the far stars, those light-houses of heaven, 
Tell him of hopes, beyond their glittering sheen. CC. G 





THE CHILD ON THE OCEAN. 
(First Published in the Juvenile Miscellany.) 


‘*Mother, how small a thing am I, 

**Rock’d on the restless sea! 

“I ask, when gazing on the sky, 

“Can God remember me? 

‘‘Hlow solemnly the stars appear 
**Upen the broad blue deep, 

‘**Their nightly song I seem to hear 
‘*As they their vigils keep.* 

‘*How beautiful the moon to see 
**Waik proudly through the night, 

‘‘Unshadow'd by a single tree 
‘To mar her queenly light. 

*<ITow brilliant is the track we mark,t 
**As leaps our vessel on, 

**A rival light that cheers the dark, 
‘**When stars and moon are gone. 


‘Mother, | am a feeble thing, 

**Mid scenes so vast and bo!ld’’— 
My child your thoughts can o’er them springy 

Your mind they cannot hold. 

Cc. G. 

* The child had been told, that some Philosophers, formerly, 
thought the stars made music as they rolled aloug. 

t Phosphoric ight, often seen at sea, 
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Mrs. Editor,—Py inserting the following Obitucry im the 
Southern Rose Bud, you will oblige A SUBSCRILWDI ®. 

DIED—At Fort Gaines, Georgia, on the 29th August, after a 
painful and protracted illness, Miss GEoRGIANA PREscorT, 
eldest daughter of G. W. and A. C. Prescott, late of this city, 
aged thirteen years. The record of death is always a painful one, 
but when we are called upon to announce the departure of a be- 
ing so full of youth and promise, and adorned with every virtue, 
the heart sickens, and we instinctively recoil from the task.— 
Modest and retiring as the lily of the valley, she was honored 
and beloved by all who knew her. To amind matured and dis- 
ciplined far beyond her years, she added a degree of fortitude and 
patience, that would have done honor to the Philosopher and the 
Christian; she breathed her last so quietly, that it seemed like the 
sleep of an infant, but that sleep was death. ‘So fades the joy 
of youth, of hopes of life.’’ . ; 
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